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MINE'S ON RIGHT — "And it's on there right, too/" 
Bill Ingram, sophomore from Tyler, points out to Coun¬ 
selor Leo Rudd. Rudd issued the one thousandth student 
parking sticker to Ingram. Rules say permits are void 
unless placed on the lower left side of the windshield. 
Students cannot park in the seven college lots without a 
permit. 

WATCH CURBS, LINES 


Perking Rules In Effect 


Fines for parking without a per¬ 
mit and for illegal parking are 
in force, according to Dean Ed¬ 
ward M. Potter. 

Students guilty of illegal park¬ 
ing will be fined $1 for the first 
offense and on the second of¬ 
fense may have his permit re¬ 
voked. Parking on the campus 
without a permit is punishable by 
a $2 fine. 

As a control measure for the 
overcrowded parking lots a ser¬ 
ially numbered decal sticker is 
issued to students parking on the 
Campus. Students need only their 
activity cards and their current 
license numbers to obtain a per¬ 
mit. The first permit is free, but 
each one thereafter is $1. 

Official rules say stickers 
should be affixed on the lower 
left corner of the windshield. 
Those placed in other positions 
are void. 

Illegal parking is defined as: 

A. Parking outside of the clear¬ 
ly marked parking spaces in the 
lots so marked. 

B. Failure to pull completely 

Teepse Size Doubled 
in Summer Changes 

Student comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment was not forgotten when the 
administration instituted the big 
changes on campus during the 
summer. The Teepee, with its 
doubled size stands as testimony 
to this. 

Enlargement was necessary 
because of increased enrollment 
foreseen by the administration. 

The Tom Tom Room caught 
most of the change when its west 
and north sides were removed 
and 38 feet were added to the 
width of the room. 

Students, Faculty 
Get Pow Wow Free 

The TJC Pow Wow comes to 
students of the college free of 
charge. 

The Pow Wow can be picked up 
in either the library or in the 
journalism lab, Room 118. 

Publications of the school news¬ 
paper are available to students 
every other Wednesday, except 
during the Christmas holidays and 
final examinations. 


into parking spaces, thus par¬ 
tially or wholly obstructing drive¬ 
ways. 

C. Occuping spaces reserved 
for specific purposes. These 
spaces have yellow painted curbs 
and are reserved for faculty, 
loading zones, disabled students, 
and others. 

Students who have received 
tickets for violations must report 
to the dean’s office within two 
class days following the violation. 
Failure to do so will double the 
fine. 

Potter To Address 3 
Dallas High Schools 

Dean E. M. Potter will speak 
in three Dallas area high schools 
next week in co-ordination with 
the “College Night” program 
sponsored by their respective 
Parent - Teacher Associations. 

Parents and students will hear 
authorities representing various 
kinds of colleges. A question and 
answer session will follow. 

Dr. Potter will speak at Bryan 
Adams High School on the even¬ 
ing of Oct. 8, at Woodrow Wilson 
Oct. 9, and at Hillcrest High 
School Oct. 10. 

800 Freshmen 
Testing Scores 
Available Soon 

Test scores for more than 800 
freshmen will be available soon, 
according to Mrs. Mary Wallace, 
director of counseling and guid¬ 
ance. 

The battery of tests on general 
ability, English, math, and study 
habits and attitudes will be used 
as counseling here and as en¬ 
trance exams in senior colleges. 

The tests were also the basis 
for placement in English and 
math classes. 

Freshmen will get instructions 
in Psychology 110 about report¬ 
ing for their score results. Each 
student will be called in indi¬ 
vidually for interpretation of the 
scores and for counseling on 
study habits and attitudes. 

Further counseling will be 
available through college depart¬ 
ment chairmen and the office of 
counselors. 


240 Have English 
In Bilile Centers 

Limited classroom space neces¬ 
sitates 240 freshman meeting in 
Bible Centers for English. The 
Church of Christ and Methodist 
Student Bible centers permit eight 
freshmen English classes to use 
their classroom facilities. 

During the first week classes 
met in biology and physics labs. 

This is the first time conditions 
have made it necessary for classes 
to meet in places other than on 
campus. Dean E. M. Potter says 
due to the adition of 10 new teach¬ 
ers—50 additional classes—class¬ 
room space has become scarce. 

Alterations are being made that 
these English classes can return 
to the main building before next 
semester, Dean Potter said. 

Teachers involved in the tem¬ 
porary change are James Murray, 
Miss Lena Exum, Carl Davis, Mrs. 
Ann McClendon, and Mrs. Eva 
Saunders. 



The science-classroom building, 
under construction and scheduled 
for completion in the summer of 
1963, should be ready for occu¬ 
pancy in the fall of 1963, accord¬ 
ing to Dean E. M. Potter. The 
building will be the same archi¬ 
tectural style as present struc¬ 
tures. 

Designed to meet enrollment 
needs for the next 10 years,- the 
new structure will provide 17 addi¬ 
tional regular size classrooms, 
geology lab, journalism lab, and 
science lecture hall. Also included 
will be 25 new faculty offices. 

Dudley Parker, general contrac¬ 
tor for the construction, expressed 
regret about having to erect “no 
parking” signs to obstruct many 


Transcript Will Carry 
F For Dropped Course 


Any student dropping a subject 
now will automatically receive an 
F in that subject, Registrar Eddie 
Fowler announces. 

The deadline for dropping a 
course without penalty was yes¬ 
terday, he said. 

He points out that “students 
who drop a course will have to 
make up this subject by going 
another semester at a later date.” 

He urges students to check care¬ 
fully before dropping a course be¬ 
cause “they will need these 
courses for their degrees.” 

If the student still wishes to drop 
a course he should fill out a drop 
card in the registrar’s office, 
then consult either Mrs. Mary 
Wallace, director of guidance and 
counseling or Leo Rudd, Co-direc¬ 
tor of counseling, and finally con¬ 
sult his major professor or his 
counselor assigned at registration. 
His teacher returns the drop card 
to the registrar’s office, Fowler 
said. 


The most common reason stu¬ 
dents drop a subject, Fowler said 
is “that the student feels he can 
make higher or better grades tak¬ 
ing only four courses.” 

Fowler emphasized” that to 
graduate in four years the stu¬ 
dent should take five courses each 
semester.” 



Students are offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to help themselves finan¬ 
cially while helping others. 

The Stewart Blood Bank pays 
students $10 for each pint of blood 
they donate. 

By going to the blood bank just 
a few blocks off the campus, a 
student may be typed and regis¬ 
tered at no cost. He is then on 



"WHAT FOR?" — Student body president Doug Warner 
of Tyler explains the activity card to a freshman, Miss 
Shirley Caskey, also of Tyler. "Socially you're set with 
this card," Warner says. "It will take you to football 
games, dances, and other college functions." 



ccupancy 



of the parking places in the lot 
north of the Fine Arts Building. 

“The reason, he said, “is that 
we must have the drive-way clear 
for unloading steel and other 
necessary materials. 

“Thus far not one student lias 
violated these signs, and I wish 
to express my thanks to the facul¬ 
ty and student body for their co¬ 
operation. The weather has been 
with us and we are on schedule,” 
Parker said. 

Discussing the need for the new 
building, Dean Potter said a en¬ 
rollment which can adequately be 
accommodated with present facili¬ 
ties reached its maximum two 
years ago. 

“Since that time classrooms 
have been partitioned, and the 
school day lengthened to meet the 
educational needs of the students. 
At present some labs are ending 
as classes in night school are be¬ 
ginning.” 

The way for constructing the 
academic building was cleared 
when voters of the TJC district 
approved an $825,000 bond issue. 
The voters, faced with the option 
of a 5 cent/$100 evaluation raise 
in taxes or limited enrollment 
that would have become increas¬ 
ingly restricted in proportion to 
the increase in number of high 
school graduates, voted the bonds 
by a substantial margin. 



call to donate up to five times a 
year. 

Last year the bank’s technicians 
came out to the college and typed 
every student available, but the 
$3 cost of typing was not charged. 

In their second year using 
Apache blood donors, the response 
from students has increased to 
some 40 per cent more with about 
10 students giving per day. 

Boys or girls may donate if they 
are over eighteen years old and 
have a minor’s release. The ac¬ 
tual process takes no more than 
25 minutes, is painless, and leaves 
no ill effects. 

According to David Kohley, 
technical director of the* Stewart 
Blood Bank, TJC students have 
“aided a great deal with the in¬ 
ventory control” and at the same 
time have helped themselves by 
adding a little extra to their 
income. 

Kohley reminds students that in 
all probability their blood will* 
save a life, and that life may be 
that of a friend or relative. 


Faculty Requested 
To Use Stickers 

The faculty are asked to identify 
their cars with parking stickers. 
Miss Maxine Robinson is issuing 
the stickers. 

Dean E. M. Potter urges in¬ 
structors to get their stickers im¬ 
mediately and place them in the 
lower left hand corner of the 
windshield. 

“It takes time for the office to 
run down the owner of the un¬ 
labeled car,” Dean Potter ex- 
planied, “and then find that it is 
one of the faculty’s.” 

He remind students that the 
faculty parking areas are in front 
of the Fine Arts Building and 
along the left side. Faculty park¬ 
ing areas are painted yellow. 
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BELLES! 



Students Crowd New Library Mezzanine 


By JULIAN BISHOP 

The newly added mezzanine in 
the library has been as crowded 
as the downstairs area the first 
few weeks of this semester. 

Students say they like the mez¬ 
zanine because it is quieter than 
the downstairs area. It is also 
much more comfortable because 
of the lounge area where students 
can relax on comfortable sofas to 


read newspapers and magazines. 
Reference books and bound maga¬ 
zines are now found on the mez¬ 
zanine instead of the first floor. 

Addition of the mezzanine that 
doubled the seating capacity will 
take care of increases in enroll¬ 
ment for several years, President 
H. E. Jenkins says. 

There is never more than one 
sixth of the total enrollment in 


the library at one time, he added. 

Improved facilities have trans¬ 
formed the library into a well 
lighted, and quiet study center. 
The new lighting system of fluo¬ 
rescent strips was a most needed 
improvement, President Jenkins 
said. He recalled the study lamps 


that had to be used last year at 
night. An acoustical ceiling pre¬ 
vents the echo of noises. 

“We want our students to use 
the library. It should be a working 
library or a service station library 
—not merely a book depository,’' 
he said. 


MANE'S FOOTWEAR 

Bergfeld Shopping Center 


APACHES Are Always Welcome A! 

th.DERRICK 

Houston at Beckham 

Our Specialty Is Delicious Food 
At A Price To Fit Collegiate Billfolds 

Tiy Our Famous DERRICKBURGERS 

COME IN SOON! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SECOND 

English Department Ranks Largest 


The English department with 
14 faculty members leads all 
other departments in size. The 
social science department with 11 
faculty members is the second 
largest department. 

Members of the English de¬ 
partment are Chairman Miss 
Elizabeth Bryarly, Claud Banks, 
Miss Lena Exum, Carl Davis, 
Miss Cherry McGinnis, James 
Murray, Miss Ann McClendon, 
Mrs. Blanche Prejean, Edward 
Simmen, Mrs. Lorene Strickland, 
Mrs. Eva Saunders, Rex Smith, 
Mrs. Mary Waldrop, and Miss 
Mary Young. 

Members of the social science 
department are Chairman Dr. 
Wiley Jenkins, James Barnes, 
Milford Collins, Herman Crow, 
Robert Glover, Cecil Greer, Mrs. 
Gloria Jackson, Elton Keith, 



© 1062 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N. C, 

Youll s m oke wit h a fresh enth usia sm 
when you discover the cool 'air-s o ftene d taste of Salem 

menthol fresh • rich tobacco taste « modern filter too 


James Lewis, H. F. Mills, and 
Martin Roy. 

Other department heads are 
Joseph Kirshbaum, music; Forest 
Griffen, technical education; Ir¬ 
ving Friedman, dean of the even¬ 
ing division and coordinator of 
distributive education; Mrs. Mary 
Wallace, counseling and guid¬ 
ance; Mrs. Mildred Stringer, stu¬ 
dent activities; Mrs. Louise 
Clinkscales, business and secre¬ 
tarial training. 

Dr. Jean Browne, public speak¬ 
ing and dramatics; Mrs. Ava Lea 
Gentry, personnel; Troy Smith, 
attorney; Miss Mabel Wiliams, 
mathematics; J. C. Henderson, 
science; Floyd Wagstaff athlet¬ 
ics and physical training; Mrs. 
Herman Crow, librarian. 


cf* 

Ocmw 
Timm 
a ZNice 
to Ham 


III! 



A good practical pen 
for everyone. 

Everybody likes 
the LINDY. 

It writes nice. 

Lots of students buy two 
or three at a time. 

Maybe because it's only 39^, 
Maybe because there are twelve 
brilliant ink colors. 

Or maybe they just like to have 
two or three or twelve around. 

Also nice to have around: 


STENO-PEN 





49 ft*. 

F.f.'l. PAt« T«M>tO 

The secretary’s 
secretary. 


AUDITOR S PEH 


Fine for (it figures) 
auditors. 



49*« 


$ 1.00 «. 


Retractable. Makes a 
permanent impression. 


$1.50 ea 


Retractable. 
Smooth performer. 


MANUFACTURED BY LINDY PEN C< 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA, V. 
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Dan Danner, Church of Christ; Rev. Harry Miller, Pres¬ 
byterian; and Rev. Herbert R. Rohloff, Methodist. Not 
shown is Rev. Jim Manley of the Baptist chair. 


Student Committee Plans 


(hurd 1 Of (hrisl 
Is 'Second Home' 

Church of Christ’s Bible Chair 
offei’S students a “home away 
from home” according to director 
pan Danner. 

Located at 1415 S. Baxter and 
supported by the Church of Christ, 
its function is to teach the Bible, 
edify, an d strengthen personal 
convictions. 

The Chair’s state approved 
academic program can fulfill as 
much as 12 hours in Bible to¬ 
wards a degree. 

Courses offered this fall are 
Old Testament Survey, and the 
Life and Teachings of Christ. This 
spring New Testament Survey and 
the Life and Letters of Paul will 
be offered. 

Courses taught at the Bible 
Chair are transferable to any col¬ 
lege honoring study of the Bible 
and religion. In fact, at schools 
such as Baylor, SMU, Abilene 
Christian College, these Bible 
courses are required. 

Courses are available to any 
student in TJC wishing to take 
them. Anyone may enroll in a 
course who is a high school grad¬ 
uate. 

Night courses are also taught 
for both credit and non-credit. 

Bible chairs are also places 
where students meet daily in a 
short devotional period to worship 
Goc, in reading, prayer and song. 
They are held each weekday 
morning at 7:45. 

Bible Chairs are also places 
young people can discuss their 
problems with those interested in 
instructing them with Christian 
counsel. They are centers where 
college young people gather for 
participation in Christian recrea¬ 
tion. 


The Baptist Student Union, open 
to all students at TJC, is student 
led. Fifteen students compose 
the executive committee which 
plans all activities carried on at 
the BSU. 


The Wesley Foundation is an 
off-Campus Methodist center for 
students who like informal re¬ 
creation, a quiet place for study, 


Rev. Jim Manley, director of 
the student center, stressed that 
the BSU is not a club nor is it 
primarily an organization. 

“You don’t join it,” he empha¬ 
sized, “you attend its activities 


and a place for guidance and 
prayer. 

Only junior college center with 
a full-time director in Methodist 
work, it consists of the Wesley 
Bible Chair and the Methodist 
Student Movement. 

Director of the center, Rev. 
Herbert R. Rohloff invites all 
freshmen and sophomores to use 
the center and participate in ac¬ 
tivities. 

He says chapel services will be 
held at least twice weekly, “in¬ 
cluding one communion service.” 

“Wesley Foundation also plans 
retreats with other state centers 
during the year,” said the direc¬ 
tor. 

Open every day but Tuesday 
from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Wesley 
Foundation facilities include a 
chapel-in-the-round, lounge, offi¬ 
ces, kitchen, multi-purpose room, 
and library classroom. 

A stereo and records are in the 
lounge and students may study 
in the library. Informal recreation 
includes cards, dominos, and 
ping-pong. 

General meeting of Methodist 
Student Movement will be second 
Mondays of each month. 

Tyler MSM is affiliated with 
Texas MSM, the national MSM, 
World Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion and National Student Chris¬ 
tian Federation. 

All students from Tyler MSM 
will attend state, regional, and 
national conferences. 



anywhere you go it's 


van heusen 

(The Shirts for Young Men 
In the Know... On the Go!) 

MARK'S MEN'S SHOP 

115 W. Ferguson 


Methodist Center Informal 




MARK’S MEN’S SHOP 

115 W. FERGUSON 

I M opr tt- **.,!» WW1HKKIMBOKtOaBS WIIMW W 1 '— ■ —W————— 


Rags 


'Raglan Sleeve 
Comfort in 
smart - looking 
pullover’ style . 
Contour tailoring 
for perfect, 
slim m in cj 
fit . . . 

Wide 
choice of colors . 


. . and Plaids A 

Tapered and tra¬ 
ditional. Authen¬ 
tic. Vnus ual 
plaid pa terns in 
fashionable, 
muted fall 
tones . 
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New Presbyterian Chair 
Features Student Lounge - 


Fifth Street Presbyterian 
Church is including in its new 
building a lounge for all students 
wishing “to get away from the 
rush of college studies,” accord¬ 
ing to the Rev. Harry Miller, pas¬ 
tor. 

The lounge is in the north wing 
of the newly erected church at 
Fifth and Mahon streets. 

Designed for “talk or study,” 
the lounge features desks, Early 
American furniture, phone, and 
Coke machine. The fellowship 
hall has recreational facilities. 

“The atmosphere here is entire¬ 
ly different from other Bible 
Chairs,” Mr. Miller says, “be¬ 
cause we are located in a church 
and have church facilities.” 

The lounge is open at all times 
except the 9:48 a.m. period Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. At 
that time Mr. Miller will teach 
an Old Testament survey course. 
This arrangement will last until 


the church is completed and an¬ 
other room can be use for the 
class. 

The lounge and the survey 
course are available to to all stu¬ 
dents regardless of church affil¬ 
iation. 

The church session appointed 
Tom Robinson, geography in¬ 
structor, as Presbyterian student 
counselor. He will be Miller’s 
co-worker in the activities of the 
Presbyterian Student Association. 

Robert Glover, history instruc¬ 
tor, is faculty advisor. 

Mr. Miller explained the pur¬ 
pose of a student association is 
to provide a way for the student 
to draw closer to his Lord during 
college study and to provide fel¬ 
lowship coming from those with 
the same views. 


All BSU Activities 


and catch something of its spirit, 
and find yourself challenged to 
Christian service and spiritual 
growth during college days.” 

Religious, social, and education¬ 
al activities are offered to de¬ 
velop and stimulate the student’s 
spiritual growth. 

Devotional programs are of ma¬ 
jor importance at the BSU. A 


monthly campus-wide meeting is 
held the second Monday of each 
month at 10:42 a.m. 

There is a weekly program 
presented each Monday at 10:42 
a.m. The programs range in va¬ 
riety including guest speakers, 
films, music and panel presenta¬ 
tions, and Bible studies. 



The 

Western Look 


In a Ranchero Shirt 


by Aileen 


Dashing, colorful cotton knits, 
one and all . . . and the per¬ 
fect companions for fun-filled 
hours. Here, Aileen’s ranchero 
shirt with its own kerchief 
tops sleek tapered pants. In 
prairie colors of Olive, Light 
Brown. Shirt sixes: S-M-L. 
Pants sizes: 7 to 15, 8 to 16. 


Pants 5.95 
Shirt 6.50 


casual clothes 


114 E. Ferguson 
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With Respect To The Junior College ... 


Junior colleges, geared to the fast pace 
of American education, are drawing na¬ 
tional attention. 

Seventeen magazine (Sept, issue) re¬ 
ports 69 of the 90 colleges established in 
the last five years are two-year institu¬ 
tions. 

There are several reasons for this trend. 

Junior colleges relieve enrollment bur¬ 
den on four-year colleges. In California, 
according to Look magazine (Sept. 25, 
1962), 75 per cent of that state’s fresh¬ 
men and sophomores are enrolled in junior 
colleges, diverting up to 50,000 students 
yearly from the University of California 
and other state colleges. 

Higher institutions are beginning to 
respect the junior college transfer student. 
The Literature Science and Arts College of 
Michigan has announced after a two-year 
study preferences will be given students 
applying after completion of junior col¬ 
lege. 

Students transferring to that institu¬ 
tion after two years of college work “pro¬ 
vide evidence of sustained competence,” 
according to a newspaper article. 

The junior college is a good breaking-in 
ground for the freshman. Small classes 
and time for individual help from instruc¬ 
tors are inviting to students fresh from 
high school. The loss of identity in larger 
colleges is no carefully guarded secret. A 
student could not possibly expect to get 
the education he needs when he is identi¬ 
fied by number instead of name. 

A student of Monticello Junior College 
in Alton, Ill., commenting on her college 
in the March 1962 issue of Seventeen, 
“ . . . we all have opportunity to partici¬ 
pate, ask questions, even challenge our in¬ 
structors.” 


Look magazine cites another coed at 
Foothill Junior College in California: “At 
some universities there are hundreds in 
a class . . . you never get to know your 
instructor ... At Foothill you’re not just 
a name on an IBM card ...” 

With the rise in the cost of living has 
come also the rise in the cost of educa¬ 
tion, making it harder and harder for a 
family of modest means to send their 
children through college. Almost three- 
fourths of the institutions in this country 
have indicated an increase in their tui¬ 
tion charges. 

Private colleges charge an average of 
$777 for tuition and fees. At state-sup¬ 
ported institutions, a student pays tuition, 
room and board, plus an activity fee, reg¬ 
istration fee, lab fee, hospital fee labora¬ 
tory fee, and student services fee. 

But junior colleges offer an economy 
education to meet the highest scholastic 
standards. The $30 activity fee per 
semester at Stephen F. Austin alone equals 
one half the amount of tuition at TJC. 

Students interested in finding well-pay¬ 
ing jobs as soon after high school as pos¬ 
sible find the junior college a good launch¬ 
ing pad. Technical and business courses 
are designed so the student may terminate 
his college study after two years and find 
employment. 

A dean of a California junior college 
says industries are grabbing up his stu¬ 
dents after only two years of study. “Some 
of them are beginning at $900 a month,” 
he reports. 

As junior colleges climb in popularity, 
they are steadily gaining the respect and 
confidence too long reserved for the four- 
year institutions only. D. H. 


Profit For All—Through Advertising 

Students get the Pow Wow free of charge because lo¬ 
cal merchants and national firms advertise in the paper. 

The advertisers, in effect, buy the paper and give it to 
the students. 

They invested $3,590.02 in this publication last school 
year at an average cost of $285 an issue — not to mention 
special editions, costing up to $400 each. 

The paper is allocated $400 annually to pay for the 
administration “mailing copies,” and 1500 extra Career 
Day copies to visiting high school seniors. 

The allocation and advertising are The Pow Wow’s 
only source of income. But the paper still comes free 
to all students. 

Characteristic of a free and capitalistic economy, 
manufacturers and businessmen advertise to create de¬ 
mand, to make a profit. It is a healthy situation. Every¬ 
one profits—especially the consumer. 

The T3C Pou* lUow 

The TJC Pow Wow, officiol newspaper of Tyler 
Junior College, is published every other Wednesday, 
except during holidoys ond examinations, by the 
journalism closses. 

The views presented ore those of the staff and do 
not necessarily reflect administrative policies of the 
college. Signed orticles are the views of the writer, 
not necessarily of the Pow Wow staff. 

Entered as second class moil at Post Office in 
Tyler, Texas, under Act of Morch 3, 1879. 

Phone in news tips ond stories to LYric 2-6761. 

Subscription Rotes 


One Semester . 75c 

Two Semeters ...... ... $1.00 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 

Editor . George Richordson 

Associate Editor ... Jeonne Rhoodes 

Sports Editors . ..Deoson Hunt, Danny Teague, Clifford Batch 

Business Monager . George Richardson 

Photogropher .. Julian Bishop 


Staff Writers . , . Linda Abbey, Edith Alexander, Peggy Barron. Buddy Camper, 
Suzanne DuBose, Paul Felty, Jacquelyn Ann Freel, Mary cole, 
Wayne Kent, John Lewis, Johnny Mankin. Linda Nelson, Shelia 
Newman. Robert Osburn. John Fulcher, Ronald Godwin, John 
Parrish. William Rives, Kent Robinson, Sherry Roosth, Peter 
Rose. Robert Simpson. Coston Smith, Edwin Spacek, Sharron 
Stegall, Gilbert Thomas. John Weekley, Dianne Halyard, How- 
ward Barnett. Alvin Dahl. Will Jennings, Barbara Rawlins, 
Gloria Jean Overstreet, Pat Sullivan, and Leroy Butler. 




Foculty 

Briefs 

:-si ;p 

Several of the faculty used the 
summer to further their educa¬ 
tion. 

Miss Elizabeth Bryarly toured 
16 countries in Europe. 

Leo Rudd spent 12 weeks at 
North Texas State working on his 
D.Ed. His studies included ad¬ 
vanced statistics, phychometrics, 
organization and administration of 
guidance, occupational and educa¬ 
tional information and esthetic 
and social foundations. 

Mrs. Mary Wallace attended a 
counselors' seminar at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas and took a three- 
week course in “the essentials in 
psychological testing." 

John Garner attended Texas 
A&M on a National Science 
Foundation grant for mathe¬ 
matics. He took an advanced 
computing course. 

John Burkett in geology did re¬ 
search in Paleoecology at the Uni¬ 
versity of South Dakota. 

He attended chemical seminars 
and lectures, lectured to groups of 
300 to 400 on two different oc¬ 
casions, and made field trips to 
the Black Hills and the Badlands. 

Dr. Jean Browne, head of the 
speech and drama departments, 
made her fourth annual migration 
to Chautauqua, N.Y. to teach 
speech in a course designed to 
meet the problems of foreign visi¬ 
tors. 

Herman L. Crow visited the Gal¬ 
veston-based USS Crow for the 
first time in 19 years. The USS 
Crow was named for Crow’s broth¬ 
er, Ens. Howard Daniel Crow. 

Miss Sylvia Clayton, former TJC 
instructor now teaching business 
administration at the University 
of Texas, was replaced by Mrs. 
Johnney Abbey who is returning 
to the TJC staff. 

Speech instructor Lawrence 
Birdsong attended the National 
Convention of the American Guild 
of Organist July 1-2 in Los An¬ 
geles. 


Wi Straight Talk 

Commies Gain On 
College Campus 

By George Richardson 


By GEORGE RICHARDSON 

Communists are making import¬ 
ant gains on college campuses 
across the nation, says a speak¬ 
er at the communist’s national 
committee meeting. 

In the face of the Berlin Wall, 
Red China’s crumbling economy, 
and the Hungarian Revolution- 
all samples of communistic tyr¬ 
anny—it is hard to understand 
American students being duped 
into serving the leftist cause. 

Hard to understand, that is, 
unless the leftists’ student re¬ 
cruiting methods are understood. 


The communist, socialist, and 
ultra-liberals whose final goals 
are the same—complete centrali¬ 
zation of governmental powers in 
the hands of a few—do not label 
their ideas as such. 

Instead they work on the above 
average student and the average 
student separately, distorting con¬ 
cepts of freedom, democracy, and 
humanitarianism to suit their own 
aims. 

For the above average student: 

The leftists appeal to his in¬ 
tellectuality. They convince him 
he is well educated, selfless, and 
capable of solving the problems 
of those “less fortunate." 

Basically they tell him “you 
are capable of governing others 
lives—for their own betterment — 
because you are of superior in¬ 
tellect." 

And to leave the student no 
other idealogical choice, they at¬ 
tempt to make patriotism, con¬ 
servatism, and the anti-commun¬ 
ist movement seem “petty, old- 
fashioned, unsophisticated." 

For the average and below 
average student the leftist paint 
a simple, rosy picture: 

“Communism is nothing to 
fear. All over the world commun¬ 
ism has been seen for what it is 
worth-nothing, a miserable fail¬ 
ure. 


“The people of Africa, Asia, 
South America, and especially the 
United States have rejected the 
collectivist idea — it just won’t 
work. 

“Everything is fine, don't wor¬ 
ry about the left wing. 

“The right wing,” the leftists 
say, “is the only thing to fear. 
It is sinister and powerful. It 
creates trouble where, as we have 
shown you, none really exists.” 

The leftists fail to tell the in¬ 
tellectual student his life may 
“be governed." 

They do not tell him that de¬ 
pendence on government for 
“problem solving" always results 
in the loss of freedom and indiv¬ 
idual rights. 

Students are not told that their 
forefathers realized too much pow¬ 
er in the hands of a singular, 
central power ultimately leads to 
tyranny and abuse. 

The leftists do not remind stud¬ 
ents that the United States has 
the most glorious heritage of 
freedom in the world—freedoms 
Americans have fought and died 
for that are non-existent in any 
other country. 

Leftists do not tell students the 
facts about our economy that has 
produced a national income of 
five and a quarter trillion dollars 
in the past 25 years. 

The reds and pinks do not re¬ 
mind the average student of the 
vital statistics: 

Since 1945 the leftists have ex¬ 
tended their system to every 
continent of the world, controlling 
almost half of the world’s land 
area and population. Their mili¬ 
tary strength is omnious, their 
combined capital tremendous. 

Communism is still advancing 
at a rapid rate. The leftists are 
slowly and surely gaining com¬ 
plete control. 

What do the “powerful and sin¬ 
ister" rightist have to compare 
with the leftists assets? Robert 
Welches’ candy factory? The ans¬ 
wer, by comparison, is nothing. 

The left-wing is advancing. 

Only one thing will stop its 
gains—a concerted effort on the 
part of every individual to learn 
the terror, the full extent of the 
situation, and to unite behind the 
cause of individual freedom—to 
rely on history, not new, “soph¬ 
isticated," ideas of government 
and economy, to solve today’s 
problems. 


SOFHOMORE REFLECTION 

Freshman Year At TJC 
Trying Only At First 


By JEANNE RHOADES 

Nervous, alone, lost—these are 
a freshman’s feelings during his 
first days in college. 

I know. 

Once upon a time—last year to 
be exact—I was in the same spot. 

I clearly remember my first 
week. 

Nervous — The first week I 
hadn’t gotten into my studies. Not 
knowing what to do, I spent most 
of my time in the Teepee. 

On the first day as I stepped 
from the small hallway at the 
Teepee’s East door, I had the 
sensation that every eye was 
fixed on me. Imaginary wrinkles 
appeared in my pink dress. My 
short coiffure began to friz and 
curl about my face. 

The farther I walked, the more 
butterflies I got. Each face was 
a blur; I couldn’t recognize any¬ 
body. What to do? Where to go? 

Toward the center of the room, 
my nervousness subsided. There 
gathered around a table were a 
group of my friends. 

Each day I met more people. 


Each day the butterflies got small¬ 
er. 

Alone—Monday and Tuesday are 
the most trying days for fresh¬ 
men. These two days, I spent 
dreading each class. Where will 
I sit? What if I get in the wrong 
room? None of my friends bad 
classes with me. 

Each class went smoothly. I 
didn’t get in the wrong room nor 
did I have to worry about such 
trivial things as where to sit. 
Students sitting to my l ight ami 
left were just as wretched and 
alone. We introduced ourselves 
and began a friendship. 

Things simply take care of 
themselves. 

Lost—People rushing past left 
me puzzled. How did they know 
what to do and where to go so 
fast? I didn’t even know where 
the science lab was. I had to 
search. 

But these people knew what 
to do and when to do it. They 
were sophomores. 

Several weeks lapsed before I 
finally knew what was going on. 
But I learned. 

Time is the only cure for these 
terrifying emotions. 



























ToKalon Vice-President Atta Kula Kula 

Becomes Head Officer Sponsors Party 


New president of ToKalon is 
Miss Carol Tompkins from Chan¬ 
dler who moved up from vice- 
president at the first meeting. 

Miss Tompkins became presi¬ 
dent when Miss Betty Brinkley re¬ 
signed because “she felt she 
would not be able to give enough 
time to the office.” 

Newly elected vice-president is 
Miss Martha Barrett from Waco. 
Other officers are secretary, Miss 
Pat Freeman, Tyler; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Lee Breakfield, Ty¬ 
ler; reporter, Miss Gloria Over- 
street, McGregor; historian. Miss 
Mary Sturdevant, Garland; pledge 
mistress, Miss Sherran Tarrelton, 
Fort Worth. 

Sponsor is Mrs. Averille Green- 
haw, homemaking teacher. 

Miss Tompkins said that com¬ 
mittees are making plans for 
rush and ToKalon members are 
wearing welcome name tags and 
inviting all girls to go out for 



rush. 

ToKalon, organized in 1927, 
means “Friendly Maiden,” and 
pledges are chosen by senior 
members on the basis of personal¬ 
ity, leadership, and character. 

ToKalon members have tradi¬ 
tionally been active in campus 
affairs and sponsor the all-college 
Christmas dance at which the 
Christmas Queen and Princesses 
are presented. The queen and 
princesses are chosen from To¬ 
Kalon. 

Colors are red and white and 
the flower is a rose. 


By WILL JENNINGS 

The Apache band is gradually 
shaping its sound and music to 
what has come to be its accepted 
norm in the past: a tight, power¬ 
ful band that plays mainstream 
popular music. 

The band occasionally plays 
roughly but this will probably 
be smoothed out in a few more 
weeks. Some marches inter¬ 
spersed among those popular 
numbers have provided a needed 
contrast. 

Though the group has not yet 
the control of last year’s organ¬ 
ization had at this time there is a 


Atta Kula Kula, an organization 
for all college women, is spon¬ 
soring an All-Girl Coke Party 
Oct. 10 at 10:42 a.m. in the Meth¬ 
odist Bible Chair. 

The party is designed to wel¬ 
come all new girls, especially 
freshmen, according to AKK 
sponsor, Miss Elizabeth Bryarly. 

Miss Bryarly invites all girls 
and women faculty members. “I 
urge all girls to be present,” she 
said. 


noticeable improvement in the 
reed sections. 

Band director Eddie Fowler 
said at one practice the clarinet 
section was the best he had con¬ 
ducted in 17 years. “I’m hearing 
parts I never heard before,” Fow¬ 
ler told his band. 

President of Las Mascaras 
Tony Pate began his duties a 
few weeks before the opening of 
the school year. His biggest prob¬ 
lems seems to be rearranging club 
procedure for admitting new 
members and revising the con¬ 
stitution. 

The first full club meeting 
sparkled with merry explosions. 
Dr. Jean Browne, sponsor, said 
she was afraid to attend the ini¬ 
tial gathering — “I never know 
what to expect.” 

One young man stood on his 
chair and among other things 
stated he was speech and drama 
major and wore his hair long 
“because I'm a musician.” 

Clad in an inside-out towel shirt 
another toured among Teepee 
tables barefoot and explained that 
he was a medical student and had 
“just wandered through.” 

This medical student and two 
other vagrant pledges represented 
a private “Dork” brotherhood. 
One said he was in school be¬ 
cause he had “sleep-walked off a 
naval training ship two miles out 
to sea.” 

A bewildered blonde - haired 
young lady frankly admitted, “1 
don’t know what I'm doing here.” 

Laurence Birdsong, slender sta¬ 
ple of the speech department, at 
one point in the introduction of 
pledges scooted in his chair to¬ 
ward a weak-voiced speaker, leer¬ 
ing graciously and saying: “1 
may be crazy but you should 
speak LOUDER.” 



Bdvtce to young men department 





MARK'S MEN'S SHOP 

115 W. Ferguson 


Song and Stage 


The Store With More 

* 

of 

Everything for College Fashion 


Cut to Fit a College Budget! 

Fashion right . . . budget right . . . Best 
dressed guys and gals on campus head 
first to M&S. New bock-to-school col¬ 
lections are here! Come down and look 
around. 
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ToKalon Coke Party Is Tomorrow 


The first ToKalon coke party 
will be tomorrow from 3-5 p.m. in 
the Methodist Student Center. 

All girls on campus interested 
in going out for rush are invited 
regardless of whether they re¬ 


ceive an invitation. 

Dress is casual. Girls chosen 
from the first party will be in¬ 
vited to attend the tea later, ac¬ 
cording to Miss Gloria Overstreet, 
club reporter. 



ANOTHER YEAR, ANOTHER DOLLAR 

With today’s entry I begin my ninth year of writing columns 
in your school newspaper for the makers of Marlboro Cigarettes. 

Nine years, I believe you will agree, is a long time. In fact, 
it took only a little longer than nine years to dig the Suez 
Canal, and you know what a gigantic undertaking that was! 
To be sure, the work would have gone more rapidly had the 
shovel been invented at that time, but, as we all know, the 
shovel was not invented until 1946 by Walter R. Shovel of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Before Mr. Shovel’s discovery in 1946, all 
digging was done with sugar tongs—a method unquestionably 
dainty but hardly what one would call rapid. There were, natu¬ 
rally, many efforts made to speed up digging before Mr. Shovel’s 
breakthrough— notably an attempt in 1912 by the immortal 
Thomas Alva Edison to dig with the phonograph, but the only 
thing that happened was that he got his horn full of sand. This 
so depressed Mr. Edison that he fell into a fit of melancholy 
from which he did not emerge until two years later when his 
friend William Wordsworth, the eminent nature poet, cheered 
him up by imitating a duck for four and a half hours. 

But I digress. For nine years, I say, I have been writing this 
column for the makers of Marlboro Cigarettes, and for nine 
years they have been paying me money. You are shocked. You 
think that anyone who has tasted Marlboro’s unparalleled 
flavor, who has enjoyed Marlboro’s filter, who has revelled in 
Marlboro’s jolly red and white pack or box should be more than 
willing to write about Marlboro without a penny’s compensa¬ 
tion. You are wrong. 

Compensation is the very foundation stone of the American 
Way of Life. Whether you love your work or hate it, our system 
absolutely requires that you be paid for it. For example, I 
have a friend named Rex Glebe, a veterinarian by profession, 
who simply adores to worm dogs. I mean you can call him up 
and say, “Hey, Rex, let’s go bowl a few lines,” or “Hey, Rex, 
let’s go flatten some pennies on the railroad tracks,” and he 
will always reply, “No, thanks. I better stay here in case 
somebody wants a dog wormed.” I mean there is not one thing 
in the whole world you can name that Rex likes better than 
worming a dog. But even so, Rex always sends a bill for worm¬ 
ing your dog because in his wisdom he knows that to do other¬ 
wise would be to rend, possibly irreparably, the fabric of 
democracy. 



It’s the same with me and Marlboro Cigarettes. I think 
Marlboro’s flavor represents the pinnacle of the tobacconist’s 
art. I think Marlboro’s filter represents the pinnacle of the 
filter-maker’s art. I think Marlboro’s pack and box represent 
the pinnacle of the packager’s art. I think Marlboro is a pleas¬ 
ure and a treasure, and I fairly burst with pride that I have 
been chosen to speak for Marlboro on your campus. All the 
same, I want my money every week. And the makers of 
Marlboro understand this full well. They don’t like it, but they 
understand it. 

In the columns which follow this opening installment, I will 
turn the hot white light of truth on the pressing problems of 
campus life—the many and varied dilemmas which beset the 
undergraduate—burning questions like “Should Chaucer class¬ 
rooms be converted to parking garages?” and “Should proctors 
be given a saliva test?” and “Should foreign exchange students 
be held for ransom?” 

And in these columns, while grappling with the crises that 
vex campus America, I will make occasional brief mention of 
Marlboro Cigarettes. If I do not, the makers will not give me 
any money. © ieG 2 Ma« sijujum 

* * * 

The makers of Marlboro will bring you this uncensored, 
free-style column 26 times throughout the school year. Dur¬ 
ing this period it is not unlikely that Old Max will step on 
some toes—principally ours—but we think it’s all in fun and 
we hope you will too. 


■ >! H f i i N 1 1 
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About Sports 

TJC Football Talent Doing 
Well at North Texas University 

Dcason 


ApachesHoslNorthTexas,Sept.29 

8y OEASON HUNT 


Graduating Apache talent doesn’t 
die —some of it fades on up to 
North Texas University. 

Right now the North Texas ros¬ 
ter has six players formerly un¬ 
der the direction of Coach Floyd 
Wagstaff. 

They are Richard Farris, Mack 
Cope, Butch Wright, Tim Falgout, 
Dwain Bean, and Bobby Price. 

Farris, who would gladden the 
heart on any coach, drew his 
share of the praise from North 
Texas Head Coach Odus Mitchell. 

In town to scout the Apaches for 
the North Texas Freshman game 
this week at Rose Stadium, MitctT- 
ell said Farris, a 250 pound line¬ 
backer, “gets better every day.” 

The Los Angeles Rams of the 
NFL think much the same of the 
bulwark of the North Texas de¬ 
fense. They showed their confi¬ 
dence by drafting Farris even be¬ 
fore his college eligibility ran out. 

Cope is due to see lots of duty 
at center for the Eagles, and 247 
pound tackle Bobby Price is field 
goal specialist with the team. 

Wright, a halfback who special¬ 
izes on defense, shares the punting 
duties Falgout, who battled for 
the starting quarterback position 
in the spring, and Bean, team 
mate with Falgout at Tyler last 
year, are counted on in the Eagle 
backfield. 


Hunt 

TJC is one of the few junior col¬ 
leges Mitchell accepts transfers 
from. The reason: the Wagstaff- 
Hallmark coaching ability. 

Mitchell reminded fans the 
North Texas boys opposing the 
Apaches were all freshmen. But 
he added, “it’s a pretty fair 
team.” 


Southern Methodist University’s 
Mustangs will also have some 
Apache flavor this year. Three 
starters from last year’s confer¬ 
ence champions are on the SMU 
roster. 

They are Larry Harwood, junior 
college All-American guard, and 
twins Ron and Don Prichard, both 
all-conference ends. 

Even the Texas Aggies list one 
of last year’s stars of the black 
and gold. He is All-Conference 
half-back Henry Boxley. 

Six Apache football players are 
from Tyler this year. They are 
the largest group of players from 
one town. Four Apaches are from 
Jacksonville and Henderson, Ga¬ 
lena Park, and Nederland provide 
three Apaches each. 

The only two out of state play¬ 
ers are quite a way from home. 
Paul Drummey, halfback, comes 
from Marlborough, Mass, and 
center Butch Waslohn from Tokyo, 


and 

KENNETH RIVES 

When the North Texas Fresh¬ 
men open their season here Sat¬ 
urday night against the Apaches, 
it will be a case of an ex-Apache 
against his former coach. 

North Texas Freshman coach 
Kenneth Bhansen returns to Rose 
Stadium to match strategy with 
his former coach, Floyd Wagstaff. 

Back in 1947, 1948 and 1949 
Bhansen played for Wagstaff and 
earned his description as one of 
TCJC’s best all around 
backs. “Those were the days 
when players had three years of 
eligibility. 

Former John Tyler quarterback 
Audie Long will also be return¬ 
ing to the scene of his high school 
playing days. 

The North Texas Freshmen 
come to town with little known 
about the team or its personnel, 
due to the team’s late season 
opening. 

The only comment of North 
Texas varsity coach Odus Mit¬ 
chell, is that the Freshmen have 
a good team. 

The Apache bright spot this 
season has been the defense. 

They limited Navarro to one 
field goal and Henderson County 
to one touchdown and that decid¬ 
ing two point conversion. 

The offense, although blanked 
in the opener at Corsicana, has 
scored 33 points in the last two 
games under the direction of 
quarterbacks Grady Rountree 
and Ike Lucas. 

Apaches Win 1, 
Lose 2 By Total 
Of Five Points 

By JOHN PARRISH 

A field goal and point after 
touchdown spelled defeat for the 
Tyler Junior College Apaches as 
they lost two of their three games 
by a total of a mere five points. 

A 28-yard field goal turned the 
tide in an otherwise scoreless 
first game when Navarro edged 
Tyler 3-D. In the second game the 
Apaches downed the University 
of Tulsa Freshmen 27-14. Hen¬ 
derson County’s Cards defeated 
the Apaches in the third game, 
8 - 6 . 

James Stevenson, freshman 
quarterback from Haltom City hit 
halfback Terry Love with a 13- 
yard pass to score HCJC’s only 
touchdown. Another pass from 
Stevenson to end Jim Underwood 
accounted for the decisive two 
points. 

Quarterback Ike Lucas scored 
the only A.pache touchdown after 
end Sammy Chandler recovered 
a Cardinal fumble. 

Lucas faked a pitchout and ran 
21 yards into the end zone. The 
extra point try from Lucas to end 
James Edgerley fell incomplete. 

Scoring started early in the 
Tulsa game as linebacker Bill 
Pennington picked off a Grady 
Rountree pass on the 31-yard line 
and scored easily. 


Barring injuries—of which there 
have been many—Horace Johnson 
and Calvin Cannon, linebackers, 
tackles Tom Moore, Bob San¬ 
ders, and William Tell, guard 
Calvin Wescott, and ends James 
Edgerley and Richard Wood 
should see plenty of action in the 
defensive line. 

On offense look for Rountree 
and Lucas to direct the attack 


from quarterback. Halfbacks Paul 
Drummey, Butch Bishop, Bob 
Watkins, and Billy Ballard should 
see action in the backfield along 
with fullback Calvin Cannon. 

In the line: for tackles Tell, 
Sanders, and Moore, guards Rex 
Crim and Charles Berry, center 
Johnson, and ends Edgerley, 
James Overstreet and Leland 
Marsh. 


Japan. 


Open onlv to students of 

Tyler Jr. Colleg e 

Viceroy 

Football Contest # 1 

xjfif/ |i (§■■ v Jf ^ 

First Prize...*1005° 
Second Prize...*2555 
Ten 3rd Prizes...*1055 c// 

12 WINNERS ON THIS CAMPUS IN EACH CONTEST. 

Four contests in all . . . New contest every two 
weeks . . . exclusively for the students on this 
campus! You'll find complete rules printed on 
Official Football Contest Entry Blanks. 

Ballot Boxes and Entry Blanks are located at: 

The lee Pee 


ENTER NOW 
AND WIN! 


Not too Strong .. Not too Light. 

Viceroys IM&F 

got the Taste / 
that's ri ght! 


^ 1 

■j Also 
j available 

>v| 

‘ in new 

"Slide-Top” 

f 

Case 


ROSE BOWL LANES 


Bill Hendrix, Manager 


Open Every Night ’til 2 a.m. 
All Nite Friday & Saturday 


• Open Bowling 

• Bowling Parties 

• TJC League Beginning Oct. 1 

• Free Instruction Classes 


• Special TJC Student Prize 

• 16 Brunswick Bowling Lanes 

• Air Conditioned 

• Automatic Pinsetters 


AND 


ROSE BOWL SNACK BAR 


Ph. LY 3-5101 


Corner Palace & Front 



LAST MOMENTS OF TJC-HCJC GAME— Crowds gather 
on the sideline as Quarterback Ike Lucas makes a final 
drive into Henderson County Territory. 


World's Finest Pizza! 


PIZZA 

INN 

MENU 



8 In. 

10 In. 

14. In. 

CHEESE . 

.55 

.80 

1.25 

ONION . 

.60 

.90 

1,40 

GREEN PEPPER . 

.60 

.90 

1.40 

SAUSAGE . 

.75 

1.10 

1.70 

HAMBURGER . 

.75 

1.10 

1.70 

PERRERONI . 

.. .75 

1.10 

1.70 

HAM . 

.75 

1.10 

1.70 

BACON .. 

.75 

1.10 

1.70 

ANCHOVY . 

.. .75 

1.10 

1.70 

MUSHROOM 

.75 

1.10 

1.70 

OLIVE . 

. .75 

1.10 

1.70 

COMBINATION . 

.95 

1.35 

2.00 






II VARIETIES 




511 SOUTH BECKHAM 
*PHO/V'£ ORDERS TO QrO 
Free Delivery after 5 P.M. on Orders 
$3.00 and above. 


Lva-wt 
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COFFEE PRICE REMAINS SAME 


Ocf. 2 Is Date 


Snack-Bar Trade Booms 


For Symphony 


The snack-bar business, non¬ 
existent in the summer, is boom- 
inj with the reopening of the Tee¬ 
pee, according to Mrs. Ola Bod- 
ker, manager. Hours are from 8 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

Mrs. Bodker and her assistant, 
Mrs. O. G. Musslewhite, have 
been occupied selling sandwiches, 
potato chips, cupcakes, gum, do¬ 
nuts, fried pies, candy, and other 
lunch items. 

“Although it would be impossi¬ 
ble to determine exactly how 
many tudents and faculty mem¬ 
bers use the snack bar,’* Mrs. La- 
valla Ward, student center man¬ 
ager, said that at least “everyone 


CORDOVANS 

-COLLEGIATE 


From coast-fo-coast college 
men prefer Cole Hoan Cordo¬ 
vans to any other shoe. And 
no wonder. Genuine, long- 
lasting, shell cordovan hand¬ 
somely styled for collegiate 
tastes. 



Lucerne Last 


Cordovan 
Slip-On 
Low Seam 


Front 



Wincfso 


Cordovon 
Leather 
Tastefully 
Styled in 
Navy end 
Black 



Many Other 
Styles To 
Choose from 


All Sixes Available 


MAWS MEN'S SHOP 


115 W. Ferguson 


bought something at the counter 
during the day.” 

Morning hours are the usual cof¬ 
fee rush. As the snack bar is a 
non-profit business, coffee still 
sells for five cents a cup — with 
cream and sugar—and has ever 
since the snack bar was opened in 
1951. 

The new coffee machine makes 
a pot of coffee every three min¬ 
utes. The coffee is uniform and 
consistent in quality because it is 
always brewed the same length of 
time, Mrs. Ward says. 

“Monday, Wednesday, and Fri¬ 
day at 10:42 a.m. are the busiest 
days of the week” she said. “The 
lunch hours bring a large percent¬ 
age of the students on Tuesday 


and Thursday” she said. 


The East Texas Symphony will 
present an all-orchestral program 
Oct. 2 at 8 p.m. in Wise Auditor¬ 
ium. 

Directed by music department 
head Joseph Kirshbaum the 
orchestra will play “Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor” by Handel- 
Kindler, Beethoven’s first, C maj¬ 
or symphony, “First Suite from 
Carmen,” Bizet, a tone poem by 
Svendson, “Zoraheyda,” and the 
“Emperor Waltz” of Johann 
Strauss. 

This ensemble is composed of 
TJC musicians, amateurs from the 
East Texas area, and augmented 
by Dallas Symphony players. 

It is the only major orchestra 
between Shreveport and Dallas 
and offers TJC students live clas¬ 
sical music at four winter con¬ 


certs. 


DEDICATE SONG TO DALLAS COWBOYS 


Band , Belles Perform In Bowl 


Band and Belles dedicated “This 
is Our Lucky Day” to the Dallas 
Cowboys in a Saturday perfor¬ 
mance at the Cotton Bowl. 


thing is Coming Up Rose,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Bugle Call,” 
“Deedoodit,” and “Hi Swingo.” 


Band and Belles took part in the 
televised half time show. 


The band participated in the pre¬ 
game ceremony along with the 
Dallas Lions Club Band and the 
Color Guard for the game between 
the Dallas Cowboys and the Wash¬ 
ington Redskins. 

Belle, Miss Jean McElhaney of 
Tyler, twirled as the band played 
“Tra Ra Ra Boo Der e.” 

Jther selection of the band the 
Belles performed to were “Every- 


AGA To Receive 
New Uniforms 


The Apache Guard Association 
members will have a change of 
uniform this year according to 
Howard Barnett, president. 

The new uniform is a white shirt 
with Apache Guard lettered across 
the back, white jeans, black hat, 
and black string tie. Boots are 
optional. 


'Los Mascaras Always Gets Firsts' 
Says Dr. Browne At First Meeting 


Las Mascaras sponsor Dr. Jean 
Browne told members and pledges 
in their first meeting that “Las 
Mascaras always gets the firsts 
because members decide at the 
beginning of the year they are not 
going to be bested.” 

She promised members a great 
deal of work and a great deal of 
fun. 

“We expect you to give all you 
have to our projects, to be dedi¬ 
cated to making whatever presen¬ 
tation you are working on the 


finest of its sort ever given by 
this club.” 



$150.00 to $750.00 


JWEVEE 


EVERETT 


The speech department’s new 
instructor, Clarence Strickland 
announced the new debating 
group. “In this group we will 
study forms and methods of de¬ 
bate, practice them, and enter 
scholastic debating contests.” 

President Tony Pate says those 
who hope to pledge the club must 
pay their $1.50 dues before they 
are “officially recognized.” 

Lawrence Birdsong discussed the 
physiology of speaking. He warned 
new members against producing 
voice tones too high in the chest 
and against costal breathing. 
“Breathe deeply,” said Birdsong, 
patting his stomach, “from down 
here.” 

One-third the pledges are speech 
and drama majors. The rest plan 
various careers in such fields as 
medicine, sociology, music, art, 
and child therapy. 

All pledges said they were join¬ 
ing the club to learn more about 
the art of speaking. 


Apache Band Rehearses 
50 Minutes Every Day 


Beginning this year the Apache 
band will rehearse five days a 
week each rehearsal lasting 50 
minutes. Past years the band re¬ 
hearsed Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

Band director Eddie Fowler said 
he has wanted the change many 
years but that “things never work¬ 
ed out right in the scheduling to 
effect it.” 

Among advantages of this five- 
day schedule he named are “keep¬ 
ing bandmembers in practice, 
more chances to rehearse with the 
Belles, allowing musicians more 
time to memorize performance 
numbers for the football games, 


and naturally more time to polish 
the music we present.” 

Fowler says daily practice is 
a necessity for musicians because 
it “keeps their embouchures in 
shape. As long and as hard as tfce 
TJC bandsmen play at football 
games, it’s pretty easy for them to 
get tired or hurt their lips unless 
they’re in practice.” 
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FRESH 

HOME MADE 

PIES 


Baked Daily in 
Our Own Kitchen 


'APACHE SPECIAL' 

HOT CHICKEN 
FRIED STEAK SANDWICH 


OPEN STYLE WITH PLENTY OF GRAVY 
and French Fried Potatoes 

NEIL-SIMPSON DRUG 

"APACHE CENTER" 
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Choral director John Hunter is 
rehearsing his Singing Apaches 
for two major fall and winter 
presentations: a concert with a 
mass chorus in Dallas and a folk 
opera by Kurt Weill, “Down in 
the Valley.” 

Hunter says he will select a 
tenor, soprano, and baritone for 
the leading roles of the Weill com¬ 
position. “The rest of the choir 
will sing minor roles or make up 
the opera chorus.” 

The drama department will pro¬ 
vide students to operate lights, 
build props, and design and place 
sets. 

“Orchestration is still not de¬ 
finitely set,” says Hunter, 
“Though we will certainly have 
two pianos and two violins.” 

In the mass chorus concert the 
TJC singers will be affiliated with 
choirs from the East Texas junior 
colleges Texarkana, Kilgore, 
Panola, Henderson County, and 
Navarro. 

The combined choirs, 250 voices, 
will perform in Dallas for the 
November convention of the South¬ 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Universities. 

Their director will be SMU pro¬ 
fessor of music Lloyd Pfautch. 

Programmed for the concert are 


Computers Now Solve 
'Impossible' Problems 


“Echo Song,” Di-lasso, “Sure on 
this Shining Night,” by Barber, 
“HoF de Light,” a Negro spiritual, 
Copland’s “Ching-A-Ring Chaw,” 
“There Shall a Star from Jacob” 
by Mendlessohn, and a composi¬ 
tion by Pfautch, “A Canticle of 
Freedom.” 
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A&M. He attended on a grant 
from the National Science Foun¬ 
dation. 

The course, he explained, in¬ 
cluded study of four IBM com¬ 
puters: the 650 computer with a 
capacity of 2,000 words, the 709 
computer with a 32,000 . word 
capacity, the 1620 solid state 
computer, and the 1401 data 
processing machine. 

“Computers extend our ability 
to look at a problem,” Garner 
said. “It would take years for 
man to work some of the prob¬ 
lems.” 

A computer can .work a prob¬ 
lem in a matter of seconds to 
several hours, depending on the 
complexity of the problem and the 
type of computer, according to 
Garner. 

Computers operate according to 
a “language” or coding system. 
There is no limit, however, to 
the number of languages each 
computer can use. Garner studied 
six machine languages. 

A problem is key punched on 
a small card and submitted to 
the computer. The answer is re¬ 
turned on another small card and 
then printed on a large sheet of 
paper. 

Some computers, such as the 
709, will indiciate an error made 
in the submitted problem. 

Computers are large and ex¬ 
pensive, he said. The 650 has 
three units—two are six feet tall. 
The third is four feet. This com¬ 
puter costs $225,000. 

The 709 has about 20 units, fill¬ 
ing an entire room. It costs $2 
million and rents for $300 an 
hour. Units can be added to this 
machine. 

Schools as well as businesses 
are markets for computers, 
Garner said. Schools can pur¬ 
chase computers for 40 per cent 
of the actual cost. Kilgore Junior 
College has purchased one for 
use in the math and business de¬ 
partments. 


By DIANNE HALYARD 

Computers are able to work 
problems impossible for man. 
Math Instructor John Garner 
told members at the first math 
departmental meeting. 

Garner was among 30 college 
teachers from the Western U.S. 
selected to study computer pro¬ 
gramming this summer at Texas 


Hawkins Coed Is Home Ec Reporter 


Dining Hal! Equipped 
To Serve More Than 120 


Teepee Will Operate 
Lost, Found Service 

* 

The Teepee will operate a lost 
and found service, according to 
Miss Lavalla Ward, student cen¬ 
ter director. 

Mrs. Ward and Miss Gloria 
Gentry will handle all items stu¬ 
dents turn in. 

A pair of glasses, gloves, head 
scarves, and a sweatshirt turned 
in last year are still unclaimed. 

The lost and found service will 
be open 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. Monday - 
Friday. 


The dining hall, equipped to 
serve more than 120 persons at a 
time, is open six days a week for 
three meals a day and open Sun¬ 
day for two meals, according to 
Manager Paul Norris. 

An average of 500 students and 
faculty, he says, eat there daily. 

For* the fourth straight year, 
said the cafeteria manager, the 
dining hall has a 100 per cent 
health record from the Health De¬ 
partment. 


Lunch tickets, at a cost of $1 
per ticket, can be obtained from 
the business manager, Richard H» 
Barret. 

The dining hall is open from 
7:15 a.m. until 8:30 a.m.; from 
11:00 a.m. until 1:30 p.m.; and 
from 5 p.m. until 6 p.m. six days 
a week. On Saturday, 8 to 9 a.m.; 
12 to 1 p.m. and from 5 to 6 p.m. 
On Sundays it is open from 8 to 9 
a.m. and from 12 noon until 1 
p.m. 

The dining hall is closed on holi¬ 
days. 

Mrs. Ethel Stokes, director of 
the Woman’s Dormitory, is cash¬ 
ier at the dining hall. 


Singing Apaches Prepare For Fail, 
Winter Presentations Here, Dallas 


The Home Economics Club 
elected Miss Lana Duffey of Haw¬ 
kins its reporter during their first 
meeting. 

President Miss Mary Adams 
said that the vice-president and 
the secretary would be elected at 
a later date. Miss Glenda Good¬ 
man from Lindale is the present 
treasurer. 

Among plans for future pro¬ 
grams will be the cosmetic dem¬ 
onstration by a Merle Norman 
Studio representative. The Club 
will also sponsor a program about 
the change in styles of hair and 
clothes. 

Members of the club are Miss 
Harriet Prayton, Lindale; Miss 


Flora Pitts, Tyler; Miss Good¬ 
man, Lindale; Miss Adams, 
Whitehouse; Miss Marilyn Starr, 
Van; Miss Sarah Walters, Tyler; 
Miss Ellen Moore, Troup; Miss 
Betty Robinson, Canton; Miss 
Shirley Caskey, Tyler; Miss Ann 
Umphress, Chapel Hill; Miss 
Neita Fran Martin, Arp; and Miss 
Duffey, Hawkins. The sponsor is 
Mrs. Averille Greenhaw. 






































































